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ONION

door, spring-sown seed in sections
where there are 100 to 120 days of
crowing weather or from sets or
greenhouse seedlings in much shorter
seasons. The later and larger varieties
require a longer growing-season with
flicker temperatures, and must be
propagated by means of seedlings or,
in some cases, sets. The large Ber-
muda and Sweet Spanish types are
grown in the southern states.

Soils for onions vary from the light,
sandy loams for the culture of early
onions from sets,-to the muck soils for
seed- and seedling-onions. Muck soils
have been known to produce from
seedling culture over 1,500 bushels
of onions per acre. Yields from sets
on the sandy soils do not run that
high. Any soil must be well drained
but must supply an abundance of
water. The sandy soils should be
well supplied with organic matter
and lime. Onions like a sweet soil.

CULTURAL DIRECTIONS: One method
of growing onions is to buy "sets,"
which are really little pickling onions,
and plant them as early as the
ground can be worked. After the
ground has been prepared, the sets
are spaced 2 inches apart in rows 2
feet apart. These will produce onions
by the first-to-middle of August.
Where severe freezing does not oc-
cur, the sets may be planted during
the winter or even in the fall for very
early green onions. Sets for planting
should be sorted into two lots, those
that are less than five-eighths of an
inch in diameter and those that are
more than that. The larger sets will
produce seedstalks and bad-sized
onions with big necks and difficult to
cure when harvested. If the seedstalk
is pulled out of the onion when it is
not over 6 inches tall, the mature

onion will have a normal neck and a
large-sized bulb. If the seedstaik is
permitted to grow until the seed
cluster begins to form, the base will
be too large for its removal to do any
good. The small sets, however, will
produce a larger yield and the indi-
vidual onions will be larger. Weeds
must be kept out of the onions, as
they draw heavily on the moisture.
The bulbs should be watered with a
transplanting solution when they are
set in the ground and should be
given a side-dressing of liquid fer-
tilizer "when they are six inches high.

In light, sandy soils that are well
drained and have a liberal quantity
of lime, the sets are planted to their
full depth, so that just the tip sticks
above ground. On heavier soil, about
one half of the upper part of the set
is exposed. If the bulb is set too deep,
it will decay before it grows. A pint
to a quart of sets will serve the aver-
age family. Sets may be grown in the
garden. The seed is sown early in the
spring in a row two to four inches
wide, thickly enough so that the on-
ions will be crowded. The seedlings
are not given any fertilizer. When
the majority of the seedlings are be-
ginning to turn yellow, about the lat-
ter part of July or thereabouts, they
are loosened by pulling or by cutting
under the bulbs with a hoe, and
raked out in a small windrow so that
they have a chance to dry. When
thoroughly dry, they are gathered
and sorted and any bulbs that ap-
proach or exceed an inch in diame-
ter are used for pickling onions. The
small ones are then kept in a dry airy
place in slatted or wire-bottom trays,
where they are cured. They should
not be allowed to freeze during the
winter.

Top or multiplier onions may also